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At the Paris Exhibition of 1867, British products were in many
cases classed below those of the craftsmen of other countries and
this caused considerable uneasiness in Britain.1 The usual remedy
was attempted. In 1871 a royal commission under the chairman-
ship of the seventh Duke of Devonshire was appointed to inquire
into the conditions under which scientific instruction was being
given in all types of English educational establishment. The
Devonshire Commission reported in 1875 and included in its report
a survey of the technological advances made in foreign countries.
The latter stimulated the London City Livery Companies to
appoint, in 1877, a committee to draw up a national scheme of
technical instruction. The result was the foundation of the City
and Guilds Institute in 1880. The Institute encouraged the teaching
of applied science in schools and evening classes and organised a
system of examinations in technical subjects. It was responsible for
the establishment of the Finsbury Technical College in 1883. This
was intended to be "a model trade school for the instruction of
artisans and other persons preparing for intermediate posts in
industrial works." The college held both day and evening classes,
the latter specialising in cabinet-making, which was one of the
leading industries of the district. Instruction was given in practical
mathematics, mechanics, chemistry, physics, electrical technology,
machine drawing, and workshop practice. In the evening classes,
besides cabinet-making and joinery, bricklaying, drawing, model-
ling, and design, were taught. This college was an important
influence in the development of similar institutions in different parts
of the country. As wa have already seen, many of the new technical
colleges developed from the existing Mechanics' Institutes. In
1884 the City and Guilds Central Technical College was opened at
South Kensington with the aim of training technical teachers, works
managers, engineers, and industrial chemists.
One of the most interesting developments was due to Quintin
Hogg. His interest in education began with a reading-lesson given
to a couple of crossing-sweepers in a street near the Strand. In
1864 he was teaching a ragged school; in 1868 he was in charge
of a boys' home in Drury Lane; and in 1878 he opened an evening
institute. His Working Lads' Institute outgrew its premises and
he acquired in 1880 the building known as the Polytechnic in Regent
1 At the Great Exhibition of 1851 there were one hundred different depart-
ments, in nearly all of which British manufactures were superior. In 1867 there
were ninety departments, and Britain was only able to excel her competitors in
ten of them.
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